THE SOUL OF A CROW 


A MAN who wilfully cuts loose from a personally 
conducted tour through India because the 
anticipated spice of adventure is lacking 
should not blame the gentleman in charge of his party 
for risks, which nearly caused Brownson to spend the 
rest of his life under a judicial sentence of superintend- 
ing the manufacture of carpets in jail. 

It is to be remembered that if tigers, cobras, and sud- 
den death from cholera do not lurk around every corner, 
there are other things to beware of in India; particu- 
larly for venturesome persons like Brownson, who was 
tired of ancient tombs and temples, and wanted to see 
what lay off the beaten track. So as Brownson vowed 
he knew how to take care of himself, and there was no 
law by which his conductor could force him to remain 
with the party, the idea was his to carry out just as he 
pleased. 

Possibly he imagined a well-filled pocket-book would 
perform the same service in remote India, that is, half a 
dozen miles from any city, that it would do in less civi- 
lized countries. In that respect it remained for him to 
be enlightened, for India is rather over-civilized accord- 
ing to certain ethics peculiar to itself. 

So Brownson went off on his side trip, promising to 
catch up with his party in a day or two, and the hope 
held high of securing an unusual experience to relate. 
Thus an afternoon found him deposited at the wayside 
railway station of Chandni, in the midst of a crowd of 
sheet-clad chattering natives, who absorbed in their 
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own affairs, gave no attention to the Feringhee stranger. 
Brownson had selected Chandni because it is not men- 
tioned in guide books, is seldom visited by travelers, yet 
for all that he had been told it was a place of historic 
interest. Perhaps it is, though a chain of quite exciting 
incidents intervened to prevent his confirming the report. 

As little could be seen from the station except a plain 
of sun-baked soil, stirred by the slightest current of air 
into a haze of fine dust, Brownson tackled the native 
station master for information. From that source he 
didn’t learn much. 

The native station master gave Brownson to under- 
stand that his official position required him to sell tickets 
— not more or less — and that it was no business of his 
to act as a local directory for wandering Feringhee 
Sahibs. Still, if the Sahib insisted upon going to Chand- 
ni, a string of camels setting forth with slow protest- 
ing movement across the plain would lead the way thith- 
er. No, there were no public conveyances, guides, or 
hotels in the district, but no one would interfere with the 
Sahib if he chose to explore it. In a sense the last 
statement was very literal truth. That done, he would 
be pleased to sell the Sahib tickets. 

Then he shut himself in his office box, refusing to hold 
further converse on the subject, which, to his mind, pre- 
sented merely a phase of the usual Sahib madness. 
Otherwise, why should a man leave his family to wander 
up and down the earth without money recompense or to 
gain merit by way of a pilgrimage? 

Brownson’s mind being decided on reaching Chandni, 
he set out after the camels and presently discovered that 
Indian by-ways are not the most enjoyable on earth for 
pedestrian exercise. From under his feet the dust rose 
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in clouds, toning his garments and the exposed parts of 
his person a uniform shade of brown in harmony with 
the landscape. It also went in with his breath, parching 
his nostrils and throat, and hence a first cue of what was 
to follow. To escape more dust in the track of the 
camels, he tramped on ahead, and thus came up with a 
group of young girls returning from a village well. 
They proceeded, chatting and laughing to a jingling 
accompaniment of brass anklets, and with water jars 
poised gracefully on their heads — slender admirably 
proportioned figures that would have delighted the eye 
of a sculptor. 

Brownson drew near unheard and touched one of the 
girls lightly on the shoulder, then with a gesture endeav- 
ored to make known his want. Had he stabbed her in the 
back the result could hardly have been more poignant. 
She started to one side, casting on him a horrified look, 
then taking to her heels fled with the agility of a fawn. 
Her companions grasped their water jars in both hands 
and ran with terror in their feet. 

Brownson stood watching them with astonishment, for 
he could conceive of nothing in his action to cause the 
girls such fright, in fact had intended to pay liberally 
both in coin and compliments for the drink of water. 
But as an explanation seemed unlikely, he went on into 
the village. 

In passing through the main street he noticed an open 
stall upon which oranges, sweet cakes, ghee , grain and 
other food were offered for sale. This reminded Brown- 
son of an appetite as well as his thirst, and the sweet 
cakes with the oranges looked promising. So he turned 
aside to the stall, and by way of a sample picked up a 
sweet cake in addition to a couple of oranges. 
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From the back of the stall a howl smote upon his ear, 
while before his eyes rose a wild gesticulating figure. The 
howl was repeated, with Brownson wondering at this 
new development of native custom, or madness as it 
appeared to him. It served at any rate to bring the 
entire population of the village, which included a holy 
cow, toddling little nude youngsters, and cur dogs jost- 
ling each other in haste to the stall, and there they stood 
in a half circle, gazing in a mixture of resentment and 1 
indecision at Brownson, while the proprietor went on 
with his vehement ravings. 

As it occurred to Brownson that the man might have 
taken him for a thief, he held out a handful of small 
change, with an invitation to take the price of the rest 
of the provender to which he proceeded to help himself. 
Instead, the man in a frenzy of excitement seized a bam- 
boo pole and began thrusting it vigorously at Brown- 
son’s chest. Brownson caught a lunge in his hand, 
deftly wrenched the pole from the other’s grasp, and re- 
turned a smart rap on the shoulder to teach respectful 
behavior toward a customer. 

The onlookers evidently took this act as a signal for 
starting a riot. Stones began to hurl through the air, 
and Brownson’s position was momentarily becoming less 
enviable, when a uniformed native policeman pushed his 
way to the center of combat. He swept the excited 
crowd back with a wave of his official arm, and deferen- 
tially addressed Brownson. 

“The Sahib will please permit himself to be conducted 
from this place. It is not safe for him to remain. As 
the Sahib will see, the people are greatly enraged. He 
had better come to the magistrate’s house until the dis- 
turbance is over.” 
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Brownson, feeling entirely innocent of wronging, 
thought it best to accept the policeman’s suggestion, 
intending to lay a vigorous protest of his treatment in 
the village before the magistrate. So, with the crowd 
following, he was escorted by the policeman to a bunga- 
low set in a compound at a short distance from the vil- 
lage. While Brownson was ushered into the presence 
of the magistrate the crowd took squatting positions on 
the edge of the compound. 

Brownson discovered the magistrate to be a very dark 
black-whiskered gentleman of the “great” Bengali na- 
tion, and, though only a sub-deputy, gave himself more 
airs than a Chief Justice of the High Court. On 
Brownson’s entrance a fat smile of gratification illum- 
inated the magistrate’s features at the heavensent good 
fortune of sitting in judgment on a Sahib. He quickly 
summoned to the scene his clerks and four or five other 
policemen — Sahibs of the road-wandering species being 
well known to display extraordinary resistance to native 
authority. 

Meanwhile, Brownson had not lost time in setting 
forth his grievance, demanding to know how it was that 
law and order were not better preserved in that village. 
The magistrate heard the policeman’s statement and 
then replied with a curious mingling of self-conscious 
pride and due regard for the fact that Brownson was a 
Sahib, even if, judging from appearances, of the chota , 
that is, the little or unimportant variety. It must be 
understood that hurra or great Sahibs, generally travel 
in pomp and circumstance and are rarely encountered 
on foot. 

“The Sahib will please to know,” began the magis- 
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trate, “that by laying hands on the food in the mer- 
chant’s shop, that excellent man is ruined.” 

“Why, how in the world can that be?” returned 
Brownson. “I was willing to pay well for everything I 
took.” 

“It is evident the Sahib does not understand,” went 
on the magistrate. “No disrespect is meant to the 
Sahib, but he must know the people of this village are 
of good caste, and that by them he is regarded,” the 
magistrate glanced wamingly at the policemen, “he is 
regarded as possessing the soul of a crow. When the 
Sahib dies these people think he will again take on the 
form of that unclean bird. Every Feringhee Sahib is 
so in the eyes of these people. Therefore his touch con- 
taminated all the food in that unfortunate merchant’s 
shop, and there is no use for it now but to fling it to the 
crows.” 

Brownson was so amazed at this disclosure that for 
some moments words failed to express his feelings ade- 
quately. Before he could fittingly rise to the occasion, 
a small procession approached the magistrate’s veranda, 
assisting a man who crept forward in what was evidently 
the extremity of pain. On the man’s entrance Brownson 
recognized him as the stall-keeper, with head swathed 
in bandages and what was visible of his face scarred and 
blood stained. For a make-up of that kind the natives 
use pigments very adroitly, also the life fluid of a freshly 
killed chicken. But of this device Brownson, of course, 
knew nothing. With a groan the stall-keeper sank down 
on the floor before the magistrate, while comments of 
pity proceeded from the friends, to find a reflection of 
sympathy on the magistrate’s face. When the magis- 
trated had enjoined silence, the stall-keeper told his 
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story in a weak voice, being ably assisted at doubtful 
points by his friends. Finally when he was done, the 
magistrate smacked his lips and addressed Brownson. 

“I must inform the Sahib that, for him, this is a very 
bad case. This man says that the Sahib not only con- 
taminated his stock, but when he politely requested the 
Sahib to go away, the Sahib stabbed him several times 
with a knife. These truthful people witnessed the 
Sahib’s violence, and will swear to it in a higher court. 
I am compelled therefore to send the Sahib under a 
police escort to the jail at Chandni.” 

“But, Great Scott !” exclaimed Brownson. “I say it’s 
all a tissue of lies. How could I stab that old scoundrel 
when I didn’t have a knife?” 

“Perhaps the Sahib has a pistol?” suggested the wily 
magistrate. He thought it best to discover if Brown- 
son was armed before he gave the order for the police to 
set upon the prisoner. 

Brownson thrust his hand into a pocket and drew 
forth one of those little electric lamps, very useful when 
one is not quite sure of the location of matches in a 
strange hotel room. It was growing dusk, and as he 
clicked the switch the little light winked and flashed 
under the magistrate’s nose. 

“That’s the most dangerous weapon I’ve got,” he 
responded defiantly. 

The magistrate stared at the unfamiliar object for a 
half moment, crawled cautiously out of his chair, mut- 
tered some words, and disappeared behind a curtain. 
The clerks promptly followed, and the policemen joined 
the witnesses in what might be termed a hasty exit. As 
to the injured stall-keeper, he rose up, cast a beseeching 
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look on Brownson, and scrambled out with surprising 
vigor considering his loss of blood. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” ejaculated Brownson. “If 
this doesn’t beat all for a court sitting. What next, 
I wonder !” 

Apparently there was not to be a next, so he strolled 
out by the way he came, to find not a human being in 
sight. As the hint of a jail awaiting him in Chandni 
was not an alluring prospect, and falling darkness was 
making the road thither uncertain, he decided to return 
to the railway station. 

He passed through the village without annoyance, and 
reached the station, feeling that he was being shadowed 
though no one actually came within his vision. Re at 
first thought the station master had also fled, but from 
hushed sounds reckoned he had barricaded himself in 
his box. So he sat down to wait for a train, and after 
a little while observed that a gathering of white figures, 
squatting at a safe distance, presumably represented the 
village population come to give him a send-off. 

After some hours, a night train rolled into the station. 
Brownson climbed aboard and wandered into a compart- 
ment in which an Englishman of important bearing was 
being served with supper. Brownson sat down on the 
opposite bunk, casting envious eyes on the Englishman’s 
meal. Presently the engine shrieked, and the train 
pulled slowly out of the station. As if in response to 
the engine’s note, a howl went up on the night air. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the Englishman, starting, 
“what’s up?” 

“I guess,” remarked Brownson, “it must be some of 
my newly acquired friends wishing me good luck.” 

The Englishman looked at Brownson, a few sentences 
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explaining Brownson’s position were exchanged, and 
the Englishman invited Brownson to join in his supper. 
The Englishman’s servants addressed him as Excel- 
lency, therefore he must have been a hurra or great 
Sahib, perhaps a Lieutenant-Governor. In any case 
he was hugely amused with the story of Brownson’s 
adventure, chuckling with delight when it came to the 
hasty adjournment of the native magistrate’s court. 

“But believe me; we have not heard the last of it,” 
he said. “I am curious to see what will happen when 
we reach Bramabad, the provincial administrative cen- 
ter. It’s just as well you have fallen in with a bigger 
man than Ralston of the Police at that place, because 
he’s wonderfully energetic when tipped off on a case 
of this kind.” 

When the train stopped at Bramabad, it would seem 
that his Excellency’s forecast was well founded. A 
strong detachment of police had been drawn up on the 
platform, and preparations evidently made to capture 
a suspect of importance. Presently the door of his 
Excellency’s compartment was opened, and an English 
officer in police uniform requested permission to enter. 
By the same token Brownson had strolled in without 
that formality. 

“By all means, Ralston,” nodded his Excellency in 
his most genial manner. He had been needlessly bother- 
ed by Ralston on several occasions, and welcomed an 
opportunity to subdue a too officious aspiration. 

“The fact is, sir,” explained Ralston, fixing a scru- 
tinizing stare on Brownson, “we have received a wire 
from the Chandni district informing us that a Russian 
spy, under arrest for inciting the people to sedition, 
attempted to blow up the native magistrate’s bungalow 
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with a bomb of some kind or other. It is believed he 
escaped on this train. If — er — your Excellency should 
have been persuaded into — ” 

“My dear Ralston,” interposed his Excellency. 
“When will you learn to set a proper value on native 
veracity? Here is your Russion spy — an American 
gentleman traveling for pleasure, and his bomb is noth- 
ing more than a pocket electric lamp, which, it seems, 
nearly frightened your worthy native sub-deputy to 
death. This gentleman has explained everything while 
dining with me, and I can assure you is a capital fellow. 
Pray don’t keep the train waiting longer than is neces- 
sary, or a deputation will be waiting overtime for me at 
another station.” 

Ralston bowed himself out with hasty apologies, and 
the train sped on its course. 

“It looks rather like a narrow shave from a whole 
lot of trouble,” remarked Brownson. 

“If you had been held at that native magistrate’s 
much longer,” reflected his Excellency, “they would 
probably have produced a corpse and charged you 
with being the murderer. My word! then you would 
have been in for it, because witnesses can always be 
supplied at a trifling expense. But as it is, you will 
certainly have something unusual to tell when you 
catch up with your party,” 



